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however, the reader can not have failed to note how frequently 
faulty are the historicists both in fact and in logic. Why is this? 
Why do these consummate scholars mar their pages with blunders 
that even a schoolboy, nay, even an amateur may detect and ex- 
pose? There is but one answer. They are blinded by passion. 
Their gift of tongues, their mastery of history, their subtlest anal- 
ysis, their most ingenious synthesis — all are of no avail; they can 
not reason aright, they can not translate faithfully, they can not 
state facts correctly. They are set for the defense of foregone 
conclusions — as Harnack naively writes: "nevertheless the defense 
of the sentence seems to me to be not altogether hopeless, and I 
will try to conduct it" — and their presentations are as scientific and 
as free from bias as a Catholic priest's who seeks imprimatur from 
His Holiness. 

Tulane University. William Benjamin Smith. 



THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE HISTORICITY PROBLEM. 
To the Editor of The Monist: 

I wish to express my sincere thanks to you in the first place 
for opening your pages to a discussion of the Jesus-question, 1 and 
especially for allowing such a full expression to views in which 
you yourself do not share. There is a growing interest in this sub- 
ject in Great Britain, and I hope and believe that there will be an 
increased demand for publications that discuss it. 

I wish also to thank you for your contribution to the dis- 
cussion. I find myself in full agreement with the conclusion to 
which you come; and not only so, but it is the conclusion in 
which I am specially interested. As to the question whether there 
ever was an individual, personal Jesus, I cannot say that I have 
much interest, nor do I believe that it is a question that can ever 
be decided. I thought I had stated this point with sufficient clearness 
in the course of my paper, but it seems that I did not. I did not 
mean to make the impression that the all important point to me 
is the question of the historicity of Jesus, as though I wished above 
all things to prove that no Jesus ever existed! It is so difficult 
to make one's meaning clear, and unfortunately we must use words 

'This letter has reference to the preceding number of The Monist (July 
1914) which was devoted to the subjects of tragedy; and the historicity of 
Jesus. Among other contributions the number contained one by the author 
of this letter on "The Person of Jesus Christ in the Christian Faith," and 
another by the editor entitled "The Religion of Tragedy and the Christ-Ideal." 
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which do not convey our meaning, do what we will. For this 
reason the very word "historicity" is misleading. I would admit at 
once that there may have been a historical Jesus; but the point 
is that he was not the significant thing for Christianity, and this, 
as I understand it, is your conclusion. 

The significant thing for Christianity is the timeless, super- 
historical truth of "dying to live," of vicariousness, which you 
rightly show is inwrought into the constitution of human life and 
society. I think that it might be carried a little farther, viz., that 
it is inwrought into the structure of the universe itself. The 
cosmos may be the result of sacrifice. A thing is a thing by 
virtue of its limitation, and limitation is sacrifice. Manifestation 
is limitation or sacrifice. The old mystics used to say that "creation 
is the Calvary of Deity," that there could not be a creation without 
a cross. What, therefore, you show to be true of human life and 
the destiny of mankind may be true also of the Supreme Spirit 
itself, or of the Source from which all things come, whatever name 
we may give to it. This is the essential thing in Christianity, and 
I think it is supremely important that this should be seen. It is 
this that gives the Jesus question any interest to me; the mere 
question apart from this, whether there ever was a man Jesus is 
to me one of absolute indifference. 

Nevertheless I find it exceedingly difficult to make people 
understand my position, and in spite of all I can do they attribute 
to me the "spirit of denial." Perhaps I may be allowed to mention 
an illustration of the difficulty of making my meaning plain : Some 
years ago I wrote an article for the Hibbert Journal under the un- 
fortunate title of "The Collapse of Liberal Christianity." I thought 
I made sufficiently clear the sense in which I used the word "col- 
lapse," namely the failure to find a Jesus who would do for the 
founder of Christianity. I pointed out that the liberal critics 
cannot find the Jesus they put at the foundation of their conception 
of Christiantiy. The Jesus others profess to find they would not 
thank them for. He would not serve their purpose. The Jesus 
they posit is a creation of their own imagination. — Well! Prof. 
Benjamin W. Bacon answered my article, taking me to mean that 
modern thought has suddenly come to a standstill, and giving rea- 
sons why I was mistaken in so thinking! 

I now write an article on "The Person of Jesus Christ in the 
Christian Faith," and you think that I wish to prove that there 
never was a Jesus ! Again I have failed to make my meaning clear. 
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Behind all the symbolism of the New Testament there may have 
been a Jesus; I am inclined to think there must have been. But 
all the same that is not the important thing in the New Testament, 
nor the most important thing in Christianity, and this is the whole 
point of your contribution to the subject. I can understand why 
the Unitarian clings to his "man Jesus." Orthodoxy, or the soul 
of orthodoxy, may survive after this discussion, but the Unitarian- 
ism which is founded on the "man Jesus" is doomed. 

K. C. Anderson. 
Dundee, Scotland. 



FIFTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHY, 

LONDON, 1915. 

By a resolution passed at the Fourth International Congress of 
Philosophy, held at Bologna in 1911, an invitation from the Uni- 
versity of London to hold the Fifth Congress in London in 1915, 
with the offer to provide accommodation for the meetings in the 
buildings of the university was accepted, and the president and the 
secretary of the congress were appointed. 

A general committee of organization has been formed, con- 
sisting of the leading students and teachers of philosophy in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of representatives appointed by the British 
Academy. This committee has appointed an executive committee. 

The King of England has consented to be patron of the con- 
gress, and Lord Haldane, the Lord High Chancellor, has accepted 
the position of honorary president. The president is Dr. Bernard 
Bosanquet, the honorary secretary is Dr. Wildon Carr, and the 
honorary treasurer is Dr. F. C. S. Schiller. 

The congress will open on Tuesday evening, August 31, 1915, 
at the University of London, at eight o'clock, with the presidential 
address, after which there will be a general reception. The work 
of the congress will begin on the following morning, and will be 
continued from day to day until Tuesday, September 7, when the 
congress will close. The meetings will be held at University Col- 
lege, the general sessions in the mornings from ten till one o'clock 
and the sectional meetings in the afternoons from two-thirty to 
five. There will be no meetings on Saturday afternoon or on 
Sunday, but excursions will be arranged, and will include visits 
of members to Oxford and Cambridge. Luncheon and tea will be 



